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Was It Education’s Fault? 


By THOMAS C. BARHAM, Jr. 


Instructor in Social Science 


High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


“NWO gentlemen who had 
been strolling down one 
of the winding footpaths of a 


university’s campus moved off 
the beaten path, struck across the 
broad, well kept lawns, and ap- 
proached the dignified ruins of a 


The 


gentlemen sat down, and busied 


stone wall. elder of the 
himself with repacking his pipe. 


The other flicked off a 


looking stem of grass, which he 


choice- 


thrust between his teeth, perched 
his lithe body upon the balls of 
his feet, and tilted his head up 
momentarily, lost in reflection. 
2 

attitude 
The 
young man solidly settled his feet 
upon the 


Suddenly this poised 
of contemplation _ broke. 
ground, dropped the 
tilt of his head to look squarely 
into the eyes of his friend, and 
exclaimed in a voice at once low 
and tense, a’* voice betraying 
something of heat, something of 
amazement, something of doubt, 


and much of 


se 


Your 
What you 
say amounts to a damning indict- 


sincerity : 


thesis is preposterous ! 


ment of a two billion-dollar in- 
Stitution. What you say, if true, 
drives a knife into the heart of 
the democratic conception of edu- 


cation. I have great respect for 


your thinking, but—don’t you 
realize that what you assert, if 
true, would represent an out- 


Tageous travesty upon the public’s 
confidence in public education?” 

Quite unruffled, the elder gen- 
tleman, who after all was not so 
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A dialog dealing with the charge that 
educators should have foreseen and 


old, being about thirty-five, heard 
his friend to the end, and then 
fully 
realize the implications that may 


composedly remarked: “ I 
be drawn from what | have said; 
and that there may be no doubt 
about my ideas, I wish to say 
that the approach 
made by public education in the 


United States to the 


once more 
gravest 
problems of our national life, 
problems which cry out to the 
high heaven for a solution, has 


While 


logic 


been shallow. education 


dawdled = with choppers, 


faddists, absurd researches, and 
possibly extravagant materialistic 
expansion, the whole of our 
seciety was approaching a catas- 
trophe, a catastrophe which had 
long been 


predicted, measured 


and traced by careful scholars. 
Yet, so far were educators from 
appreciating the seriousness of 
the economic collapse, that it was 
not till about 1931 that they be- 
gan to take alarm, and that alarm 
was not them 


impressed upon 


through their observation, but 
rather through deflationary pres- 
sure upon their pocketbooks.” 

° 
The issue was joined. The 
younger man, Clark, a graduate 
siudent who the year before had 
completed a four-year course at 
the state 
that his 


quite unjust, and was determined 


teachers’ college, felt 


friend’s remarks were 
unturned to 
make him realize the fact. 


to leave no stone 


“Are you not expecting keener 


forestalled the economic breakdown. 


foresight on the part of our edu- 
cators than has been displayed by 
the business people of the nation?” 
Clark, and to 


the point stronger he added with 


asked make 


emphasis: “ Business people who 
make it their first concern to an- 
ticipate economic changes! ” 

“ If our educational system had 
functioned properly during the 
past generation there never would 
have been a depression,” quickly 
parried Sloan. 

“ Your 


statements, or rather 


accusations, are nothing if not 
broad,” countered the 
“Will you ex- 


plain just how this properly func- 


genially 
younger man. 


tioning educational system you 
have in mind could have averted 
the depression ?” 

“ Clark, there is no mystery as 
to what should have been done. 
lf you will but remember that the 
maladjustments which produced 
the depression have flowed out 
ef a badly distorted philosophy 


ef the 


tween the individual and society, 


relationship existing be- 


vou will have the answer.” 
° 
The brevity of the explanation 
Clark. He was not 
Sloan had finished his 
statement, but a short 


surprised 
sure that 
unbroken 
pause indicated he had, so Clark 
said: “ You are really placing the 
burden for giving answers to my 
questions upon me. Now, you 
answer the question.” 

The essential 
flaws in American life contribut- 


“ Certainly ! 
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ing to the depression have oné 
common source: the extreme 
emphasis upon the ideal of self- 
aggrandizement to the exclusion 
of nearly all else, and certainly 
to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing but lip-service to the ideal 
of social responsibility. The life 
of America has become increas- 
ingly dependent, and upon what? 
Why, upon powerful, competi- 
tive, corporate organizations— 
organizations bent upon achieving 
profits at all costs. 

“Not only did the corpora- 
tions, the banking houses, and 
other leading groups strive for 
success at any cost, but the 
thousands of individuals serving 
industrial 
themselves fiercely competing in 
accord with the best traditions of 
the ‘dog eat dog’ philosophy. 


these giants were 


“No thought was given; no 
justice was offered to the eco- 
nomically defenceless—the  gar- 
ment workers, for instance, or the 
people working in the tobacco 
stemmeries of Kentucky, or the 
workers in the tobacco fields of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
or the cannery people, or the ten- 
ant farmers and share-croppers 
of the south and southwest, or 
the independent farmers of the 
northwest. Living in squalor, 
these people were forced to strug- 
gle to maintain a_ precarious, 
squalid, subsistence level of liv- 
ing. 

“The fuel which fed this in- 
satiable and all-consuming fire of 
self-advancement was uncon- 
trolled by a spirit of respect for 
humanity, of the rights of 
humans as human beings. In- 
stead, human beings were treated 
as SO many economic pawns with 
labor for sale, and so much appe- 
tite to consume what had been 
produced. . 

“Tf during the past fifteen 
years, public and private educa- 
tion had trained in people, ideals 
of the social responsibility of 
man to man, you may be sure 
that the enhancement of one 
class at the expense of another, 
producing in its train maladjust- 
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ments which finally accumulated 
to the point where they brought 
about an economic crash, entail- 
ing grave 
results, 


social and_ political 


would not have _ hap- 
pened.” 

“ At worst the readjustments 
would have been ripple-like in 
character rather than of the 
nature of a tidal wave.” 

. 

While Sloan had been talking, 
Clark had listened intently, one 
foot upon a boulder, his bended 
arm supported by his bended 
knee, and in turn supporting his 
head. Sloan, a graduate student, 
who was forced out of his posi- 
tion as instructor of history of 
education in a small college be- 
cause of retrenchment, had elab- 
orated at such length that his 
pipe had gone out. So he im- 
mediately engaged his attention 
on relighting his pipe; but, 
while extremely concerned about 
ihis private affair, he was also 
alert to catch the reaction of his 
remarks in the keen face of his 
young friend. 

“If I were to reduce your 
statement to simpler terms,” said 
Clark, “ would it be fair to say 
that you hold an antisocial phil- 
osophy to be the primary cause of 
our shaken economic system?” 

“Yes, that doesn’t do any vio- 
lence to my thesis.” 

“And would you say that it 
was the responsibility of educa- 
tion to fight that philosophy ?” 

—_ 

“And you further feel that 
education neglected an _all- 
important duty in neglecting to 
assume that responsibility ?” 

““Emphatically, yes!” 

“And you go so far as to say 
that education could have suc- 
cessfully combated that ideal of 
self-aggrandizement ?” 

“Yes. And it is on _ that 
ground that I hold educational 
practice to have been a miserable, 
costly failure.” 

e 

These questions and answers 
had come rapidly upon one an- 
other. Clark had beeen organiz- 





ing his attack and was now ready 
for the “putsch.” Sloan was 
perfectly sure of his own position, 
and was ready. 


“ Sloan, what makes vou feel 
that education could have suc- 
ceeded in such a role?” 

“It seems to me that the phil- 
osophy of Henry Ford, and per- 
haps more particularly the social 
program of the Endicott-Johnson 
company around Binghamton, 
point out the possibilities of in- 
stituting a system in which 
human values are given a digni- 
fied place, a system in which the 
prevailing practice of _ self- 
advancement is subjected to the 
ideal of human service.” 

“If these two groups were as 
successful as you indicate, why 
vere not their programs adopted 
on a broad scale?” 

“Well, that’s the point, the 
very point I have been making. 
If our educational institutions had 
prepared people to accept such a 
philosophy, programs similar to 
theirs would have become gen- 
eral. Instead, we have to go 
through a rotten depression in 
order to learn.” 

“Are there any other reasons 
that lead you to believe education 
could have succeeded in such a 
role?” 

“There certainly are. The 
program laid down by the present 
administration in Washington, 
and the similar programs laid 
down in many of the states, go 
on the theory that human values 
should be recognized at their full 
worth, 

“This is also the belief of such 
Stuart Chase, 
George Soule, and Irving Fisher. 


economists as 


It is also the belief of the mili- 
tant priest, Charles E. Coughlin, 
and the free-thinking, able Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

“ This is also the belief of such 
educational leaders as Glenn 
Frank and John Dewey. 

“These and many others say 
that security, stability and 
equality must be forthcoming, or 
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our national life will be plunged 
into chaos. The tragedy of it is 
that civilized humanity cannot 
anticipate the evils, but instead 
must suffer hardships and wide- 
fruit of 


spread misery, the 


ignorance, blundering _ policies, 


and an antisocial philosophy.” 
Sloan paused, put a brisk draft 
through his pipe, and seeing 
Clark about to speak raised his 
hand to silence him, and added: 
“It is right at this point that 
the true role of education begins 
to appear. should 


destroy economic illiteracy, sub- 


Education 


stitute intelligence for ignorance, 
and carefully inculcate doctrines 
of Christian ideals into people’s 
minds.” 

“T have a friendly feeling for 
the objectives you have set forth; 
but | that you 
fused the hard realities of fact 


think have con- 


with your enthusiasm,” said 
Clark. 
° 
“Tf what I have said is born 


of unjustified enthusiasm, then 
the promises of the New Deal 
fall into the same category, and 
you are finally forced to face the 
conclusion that there is no solu- 
tion through intelligent, co-opera- 
tive action to the problems of 
human security in our country. 
You are compelled to admit that 
there must be want in a land of 
plenty, that inequalities of wealth 
and opportunity, and human 
misery brought through economic 
channels cannot be curbed, and 
that the whole social order will 
periodically be afflicted, per- 
haps destroyed, by harrowing de- 
pressions.” 

“T don’t believe it is as sim- 
ple as all that,” shot back Clark. 
“How are you going to handle 
those economic upsets caused by 
natural calamities, by new inven- 
tions, by migratory industries, by 
style changes, and by interna- 
tional trade complications ?” 

“T am not pig-headed enough 
to believe that these causes can 
be controlled, but I do believe 
that a society based on the pri- 
mary concept of human rights, or 
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the social good, will be so sound 
in its fundamentals that calami- 
ties such as you have just sug- 
undermine the 
whole structure as they surely 


gested will not 
did in 1929, or more accurately 
speaking, as they did during the 
whole post-war era.” 

“Now, if I understand you 
correctly, it is your belief that 
our whole future is dependent 
upon the establishment of an eco- 
nomic and social order in which 
human values must be accorded 
prime consideration; and that if 
we fail to establish such human 
values, we are faced with chaos, 
and that a leading role in prepa- 
ration for this new state of 
affairs will be played by educa- 
tion?” 

“ That’s right.” 

“Ever since the foundation of 
our country,” began Clark, hit- 
ting out on a new tangent, “ we 
have been subjected to a more or 
less regular pattern or rhythm of 
economic change, operating along 
the lines the Dow- 
Jones theory of cyclical motion. 


laid out in 


Always, we have recovered our 
balance during the readjustment 
period, and then advanced to new 
horizons. Why do you feel that 
we won't this time? 
me that 


It seems to 


your whole challenge 
to education is predicated upon 
the assumption that past oper- 
ations misguided, 
and altogether 
acceptable in the future.” 

“That is idea. What 


has worked but poorly in the 


have ‘been 


will be un- 


my 


past will be absolutely un- 
workable in the era that is now 
opening up.” 

Clark, sensing that he now 
has an opportunity to dislodge 
Sloan, said: “Then, you do 
admit that the expansion and 


development of America down 
to the present has been brought 
about under the impetus of a 
competitive economy ?” 

“T have denied that 
fact.” 

“ Have not standards of living 
in America excelled 


European countries? 


never 


those in 
Have not 


the people of this country had 
more opportunities than those of 
the same class in Europe? Does 
not the great Nineteenth Century 
immigration to this country prove 
that?” 

“IT don’t that. But I 
contend that the accomplishments 
could have 


deny 
been much, much 
greater, and should have been.” 

“ By test 
porary comparison 


every of contem- 
during the 
past century won’t you admit that 
the evolution of the economic 

justified its 
That is to say, the 


existent in 


America 
continuance ? 


order in 
inequalities our 
national economy were not nearly 
so unjust as those in England 
or on the continent. Of course 
these inequalities were undesir- 
able, but is it not true that the 
welfare of the people of the 
United States advanced further 
than in Europe?” 

. 

“Looking at the matter from 
a comparative point of view I 
agree with you.” 

“ Well, you think 
that your judgment on the atti- 
tude of educators during both 
the pre-war and post-war period 
is unjustifiably harsh? If I con- 
cede your contention that we are 
on the threshold of a new eco- 


then, don’t 


nomic era, won't you agree with 
me that your criticisms leveled 
against the attitude of educators 
during the past are based not on 
fore-knowledge, but knowledge 
after the fact? Are you not 
offering your criticisms on a basis 
of knowledge unavailable to those 
whom you so bitterly criticize?” 
- 

After 

silence 


Clark stopped talking 
prevailed. Then Sloan 
said: “ You have put up a sound 
case against my point of view. I 
have been unfair in my blanket 
condemnation of education. But 
educators will be guilty of a 
great breach of public trust if 
they take no cognizance of the 
changed pattern of economic life 
in America, and the necessity for 
curbing and challenging the eco- 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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The Administrator's Main Job 


| HERE seems to be an un- 
fortunate tendency to 


forget that as important as are 
the needs for providing such 
material things as_ satisfactory 
buildings, effective budgets, ade- 
quate materials of learning, and 
sound legislation, the primary 
responsibility of the administra- 
tor is to promote the development 
of capable professional workers 
in his organization. To quote the 
words of one of America’s fore- 
most leaders in educational ad- 
ministration; * “Good adminis- 
tration does not consist in or- 
ganizing a machine to grind out 
a fixed product. . . . The admin- 
istrator does his greatest work 
with persons. To secure the 
right individual for the work to 
be done and to stimulate that 
person to do his best work is 
the real job of the administrator.” 
This principle of administration 
still needs to be stamped in upon 
the minds of many of our ad- 
ministrators and those responsi- 
ble for “training” them. The 
tendency of many of them to 
speak disparagingly about the 
inefficiency of those under their 
supervision without realizing that 
they are often evincing their 
own inefficiency is weighty evi- 
dence that they still have to culti- 
vate the larger vision of their 
job. As a general rule, the bet- 
ter the administrator, the better 
the teachers; the poorer the ad- 
ministrator, the poorer’ the 


teachers. 
e 


The educational administrator 
must necessarily be a developer 
of his staff so to speak because 
he must largely depend upon 
them to stimulate and guide boys 
and girls to an adequate educa- 
tion. Teachers can perform their 
functions only to the degree that 





*Strayer, George D., “Creative Ad- 
ministration,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, April, 1925. 
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ihey possess the insight and 
capacities needed for good work. 
Unless Miss X knows something 
about fears she will never notice 
that Mary is a hypochondriac! To 
the degree that co-workers are 
inefficient, the organization is in- 
efficient and becomes a tattered 
garment of shreds and patches. 
We have thousands of impressive 
school buildings today which are 
superficial, hollow shells because 
so little of real vital life is un- 
folding inside them. The person- 


alities responsible for helping 


‘ 


others to live the “good life” must 


learn more about the processes 
of experience and __ leadership 
before they can succeed with their 
job. We have tried long enough 
to guarantee education through 
standardized ma- 


chinery. We must now put that 


complicated, 


machinery in the hands of only 
those who understand its 
weaknesses and 
are capable of developing an 
organization in accordance with 
the wisdom of Ruffini, who said: 


“The teacher is like the candle 


strengths and 


which lights others in consuming 
itself.” 
. 

The effective educational ad- 
ministrator must offer more than 
what we call paternal encourage- 
ment to his staff! Like the good 
teacher, he must explore and de- 
tect the capacities of those under 
his supervision and then stimu- 
late and guide the growth of 
those abilities and aptitudes. 
In fact one of the checks of good 
administration much 
have those developed who have 
worked in the organization? 
Thus, the superintendent who has 
mediocre principals, supervisors, 
or teachers may be failing to dis- 
charge his primary responsibility. 

° 

The state commissioner of edu- 

cation who fails to help his asso- 


is—How 


formulate ana 
carry out better programs like- 


ciates grow and 


wise is failing. The university 
or normal school president who 
is not helping his staff develop 
should get a job in a factory 
where processes can be mechan- 
ized and the quality of human 
little 


administrator 


personality makes differ- 


ence. The must 
be a guide to his staff in the same 
manner that supervisors guide 
teachers, parents, and pupils; and 
teachers guide parents and pupils 
and others responsible for the 
education of the pupil. 
° 
Great as is the need of pro- 
fessional supervision, critical ob- 
servation will convince one that 
the typical American administra- 
tor now has only limited ability 
in this line and even less inter- 
est. This psychological fact pre- 
sents one of the most difficult 
problems for those interested in 
promoting educational progress. 
For instance, the typical adminis- 
trator is much more interested 
in. buildings than in S-R bonds, 
in finance than in professional 
fitness, in concrete things than 
in abstract thoughts or theory, 
in pupil accounting than in pupil 
activities, in punch than in per- 
sonality, in pragmatism than in 
philosophizing, and in lock-step 
time schedules than in insuring 


thoughtfulness and _ thorough- 


ness. There appear to be three 
reasons for this condition. First, 
the large percentage of people 


who seek administrative work are 
of the pragmatic, motor-minded, 
extravert type who want to run 
second, the 
training of educational adminis- 
trators is largely centred on ex- 
ternal questions concerning the 
setting up and administering of 
the organization and not dealing 
with the principles which should 
be observed in connection with 


an organization: 
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the questions of the educational 
process; third, after educational 
administrators are located in the 
field, the supervision provided by 
the state is generally so inefh- 
cient and inadequate that they 
get into “ruts” since they are so 
seldom challenged to think about 


the real fundamentals of educa- 


tion. They spend practically all 
time on the details of run- 
the 


re} orTts, 


their 


ning educational machine— 


hells, 


time schedules, 


curricula, rules and regulations, 


forms, and what not. Obviously 
the remedial program must grow 
of an 


out overcome 


The 


attempt to 


these specific weaknesses. 


future perhaps will find us fur- 
ther along the road of securing 
competent leadership. The results 
of the past fifteen years are en- 
couraging since progressive edu- 
cation 


has given much em- 


to the importance of com- 


SO 
phasis 
petent teachers, supervisors, and 
others. 





Teaching in the Small Town 


By R. H. JORDAN 


Professor of Education 


Cornell University 


T 


a penalty? 


EACHING in 


town! Is it a privilege or 


the small 


Certainly the young 


person, full of the ideal of 


service, looks upon it as a privi- 


lege. And yet that young teacher 


who is city-bred and who .too 


frequently has a false perspec- 


feels that 
penalized when she is told that 


tive, sometimes she is 
her first experience in teaching is 
likely to be in a very small vil- 
lage. She that, 
after all, it is a privilege to be 


must realize 


allowed to teach at all in these 
difficult but, more than 


that, that it is a privilege to teach 


days, 


where she can come to know in- 
timately her pupils, their parents, 
and the life of the community. 
She that, 
although unfortunately she will 
perhaps lack the same type of 
capable 


must further realize 


help and supervision 


which she might well receive in 


a good city school, yet this is 
partly compensated by the op- 
portunity for standing on her 


own feet, developing self-reliance, 
and all, 


social possibilities. 


above developing her 

If this begin- 
ning teacher has not been accus- 
tomed to the environment of the 
typical small she natu- 
tally has a great deal to learn. 
And any assistance that can be 


village, 


given by the teacher-training in- 
stitution in giving her a clear 
Picture of conditions to be met 
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What a young teacher does after school 
hours has an important bearing on her 
success or failure. 


s usually welcomed with enthu- 


slasm. 

a 
One of my own students, 
herself a resident of a_ small 
village, recently wrote a _ state- 


ment which seems worthy to be 
passed on to all young teachers. 
It is here presented :-— 

“A teacher going into a small 
should be about 
everything she does, while at the 


town cautious 


same time giving an impression 
of friendliness and of going more 


than half-way without being 
otfensive and gushy. The 
teacher should be careful about 


the place she rooms—it is usually 
best where 


teachers are accustomed to room, 


to room at places 
taking the advice of the principal 
or hiring committee. She should 
friendly her landlady, 
hut be very careful not to start 
talking about the school. The 
landlady will undoubtedly try to 
pump In the school itself 
the new teacher should go slow 


be with 


her. 


There 
inside the 
school which one needs to get the 
drift of before jumping either 
way. In the school I know best 
there are two teachers who are 
kept because of various reasons, 
but who are not liked by the 
other teachers. They are always 
the first to make overtures to the 


with her acquaintances. 


are often cliques 


falls for 
these she loses any hope of ever 


new teacher. If she 
setting into the good graces of 


the faculty as a whole or at least 


it will take long and patient 
work. 
“A teacher’s safest bet is 


usually the church. She should 
go at once and quite steadily. If 
she will try a little she will find 
many people there who will be 
very 
able 


friendly and many enjoy- 
contacts can be made. If 
she can sing at all she will be 
appreciated in the choir, but, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t start to try 
to sun or reform it. The 
teacher will probably be asked to 
take a Sunday school class also. 
She should be careful not to talk 
about the school. 

“If there is strong feeling in 
the town about teachers being 
away a lot and about spending 
all their money outside of the 
town, try to stay and try to 


spend. If you decide to buy a 
car, if possible buy it there. 
Don’t come back and flaunt a 


new car before the half-starved 
car dealers of your small town 
who pay your salary. 

“ Above all things, watch whom 
you go out with. Never the 
High School boys! and find out 
something about the town boys 
before you accept a date with 
them. Find out the town’s moral 
standard for a school teacher, 
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and stick to it. 
the houses will be out, but half 


The lights in all rioon when you come in. 


I have 
sometimes been of the opinion 
the town will know by the next that some people in a small town something and they don’t.” 


never sleep. They can’t or 


they would occasionally miss 





Is Johnny a Fool? 


E have had the “iron 

age,” the “steel age,” 

and the “concrete age.” Now it 

is the “test age” and its god- 

father is the psychologist. When 

the last now-the-truth-may-be- 

told book is written it will in all 

probability prove that the psy- 
chologist won the war. 

At present he is the big chief 
in the public school system. He 
has developed wonderful for- 
mulas for actions of humans 
through the study of mice. He 
has vivisected cats that he might 
know about boys. 

Just now through his I. Q. he 
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has made more than one parent 
ill through the thought that his 
child is a moron. Or he has 
made many a parent swell with 
pride because his Johnny or 
Susie has been found “to have 
the highest I. Q. in the class.” 

The psychologist is abroad in 
the land. He has everyone on 
the run. He wields his mental 
measuring stick and every one 
is awed. He is now swinging 
the axe of tests. 

He tells us that a child of x 


years should know y_ words, 
and be able to add sz figures 
of «w places. He demon- 





I Am a Teacher 


By Asner J. JAcoBy 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 


I am a teacher. 
I am proud of my profession. 


I will do all I can through preparation and service to make my work 


increasingly valuable and effective. 


Daily will I strive to be better prepared for my duties and privileges. 


The joy of serving shall be my inspiration. 


I will help my pupils to become healthy, vigorous, and strong. 


I will help them to be keen observers, to sharpen their powers of 
imagination for invention and discovery, and to think straight. 
Good conduct and strength of character I will help them to acquire. 


I will help them.to experience the joy of wholesome living. 


I will help them to unlock the treasures of the world of knowledge 


and give them the key for all time. 


I will help them to become good citizens, honest and intelligent 
workers, wise fathers and mothers, and good, joyous, whole- 


some, and helpful friends and neighbors. 


In short, I will dignify and ennoble my work by always striving for 


the highest good of the child. 


I WILL DO MORE. 


By my words and acts I will magnify the teacher’s calling to my 
fellow-men and show them that the laborer in the child’s king- 


dom is worthy of adequate compensation. 
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strates that there are 2 per- 
centage of people below capacity 
to master Wentworth’s improper 
fractions and y percentage of 
these who can tell why .George 
Washington was. 

The public does not know what 
it is all about. But the average 
person is always impressed with 
the unknowable. An ’ism or an 
‘ology goes a long way in these 
days. 
these 
“tests” will have a_ lingering 
death. Some day the spirit of 
real intelligence of children will 
receive some attention with a far 


My prophecy is_ that 


less arbitrary measure. 

Some day we will learn that a 
smile, a knowledge of how to 
count change, a good body, a 
technical one’s 
business, a human understanding 
and a general application of good 
horse sense may produce an effi- 
cient worker, a good citizen, and 
a decent parent. 


knowledge of 


He may or may not know a 
lot about fractional inversions or 
respond properly to the correct 
index finger reactions when 
tickled in the fifth rib. 

To measure the capacity for 
living by ability to pass reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and reaction 
tests is to play with the Infinite. 
School progress is not the same 
as life progress as the lives of 
great men testify. 

Tests are all right in their 


place, but their place is not so 


large as some educators would 
make us believe. 

In the opinion of many sane 
educators not carried away by 
the ‘isms and ’ologies of a day, 
the I.Q. idea means Inimense 
Question, not yet solved. 
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Clay in Her Hands 


By NATALIE WAGNER 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Awarded Second Prize in the Journal of Education’s 
Second Annual Short Story Contest 


46 LAY hands ” 


. that is what the 
superintendent had said to Mary 
. the 
day she began teaching the fifth 
grade... 


in your 


Morgan four years ago. . 


. and each passing year 
she realized more and more that 
the task of the molder was not 
an easy one. 
How full of 
teaching devices 
that first day! 
to the 
about 


ideas and 
had been 
She was going 
teacher she had 
her Education 
kind 


whose 


new 
she 
be ideal 
studied in 
Classes ...a 
and 
voice 
low, 


sympathetic, 
understanding soul, 
would always be soft and 
and she would lose 
her temper ! 

As a child, Mary had played 


- school “ 


never 


she could 
muster up a class, and when un- 
successful in that, she always had 
a box full of paper dolls 
would oblige. Now she would 
actually have real live pupils who 
would look up to her as she had 
once dreamed 


whenever 


who 


they would... 
children who would yield at the 
slightest touch. . 
hands.” 


. . “ Clay in her 


But how differently things had 


worked out. She was a success 
so far as results in actual teach- 
ing of facts were concerned. The 


children were always well above 


average in all their tests. But 
there was something missing. It 


always took so long before she 
really knew her pupils... . 


Mary came to her 
Senses with a start. The first 
bell was ringing and she had 
been sitting at her desk day- 


dreaming . . to figure 


Morgan 


. trying 
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out the intricate workings of the 
delicate 
nature. 


mechanism of human 
Two months of the new 
year had passed and she seemed 
no closer to her group than she 
had been the first day of school. 


True, by the end of the year 


she would know and _ ilove 
every one of them, but 
that wasn’t what she wanted. 
She wanted to enjoy and 
know them now... not when 
she was ready to give them up 
to some other teacher. The 
human clay wasn’t so pliable 


after all. It was hard and would 
not mold as easily as she thought. 


There was something wrong with 


the way it was being handled, 
but what? 

“Miss Morgan, you should 
have seen my little brother this 
morning. He took his first 
te. . 

Right on time was Johnny 


East, bubbling over with petty 
news, anxious to have his little 
chat Poor 
He never did get very 
far before a dozen other “ Win- 
chels ” were crowding around the 


with “teacher.” 


Johnny! 


. with. . 
“Miss Morgan, my little sister 
said ‘Daddy’... .” 


“Yesterday was my mother’s 


desk, on his heels . 


”” 


birthday. . . 
“Miss Morgan... .” 
So the 


momentum 


conversation gained 
until it sounded like 
the roar of the mighty Niagara. 
Like a stampede, there was no 
way to control it. 


° 
Mary 
well 


remembered only too 
a page in her Education 
notebook. .. . “ Encourage your 


pupils to confide in you. It 


makes for a better understanding 
between teacher and pupil.” 
How very well that would 
have worked out if each child had 
been a machine... timed to 
talk in turn; but when forty little 
minds and hearts are vibrating 
with the “news of the hour” 
what was a poor teacher to do? 


“You'll have to take your 
seats now, children. Just look 
at the clock... .” 


That was the way it usually 
ended, and how reluctantly they 
obeyed! How hard it was for 
them to turn immediately to their 
lessons with some untold message 
Forty pairs of 
accuse her of 
Forty little 
What 


on their lips! 
eyes seemed to 
failing in her duty. 
strangers sat before her. 
were they thinking? 

“Miss Morgan, we get a half- 
holiday this afternoon, don’t 
we?” 

The children had had a hun- 
dred per cent. in attendance for 
four long weeks and that after- 
noon they were to have their 
reward . . . a half-holiday! How 
hard they had tried; even little 
Frank Muskovich, who had been 


tardy daily the first month, had 


just “made it” every day in 
October. Yes, there he was 
again. “On Time!” 

“Grade Five ...100 _ per 


cent.,” Mary wrote on the daily 
absence slip when a shy voice 
said :— 
“ Carl isn’t here . 
The room became breathlessly 
quiet, but disappointment and 
heartache cried out. 


” 


Nurmi 


That was the beginning of an 
eventful day, and it ended, as did 
every day, by Mary writing in 
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a large black book which she 
had named, “The Diary of a 
Teacher.” 


. 
“What a day,” she wrote. 
“Everything went wrong. It 


started with Carl Nurmi being 
absent and spoiling the day for 
everybody by breaking the hun- 
dred per cent. attendance record. 
I was just beginning to make 
excuses for him, thinking he 
might be ill, when 
Taimi came in and said he had 
gone to Ironwood! Of all rea- 
sons! Then I lost my temper and 
sent her away in tears before she 
could say more. My good resolu- 
tion broken again! 

“Then when everything was 
in a state of more or less tur- 
moil, Mr. Heide came in to ob- 
serve my hygiene class. Horrors! 
The lesson assignment called for 
a review, so I had to go through 
with it. I called on Julia, one 
of our leaders, to tell all she 
knew about the care of the hair, 
and she stood as if struck 
dumb. . . . Didn’t utter a sound. 
Her charming example put the 
damper on the .whole class. It 
took five minutes before I could 
get anyone to say a word, and 
it ended with the principal pick- 
ing up and leaving with a bored 
expression 
face. 


his sister 


written all over his 

“What’s wrong with me any- 
way? I wish this clay were as 
easily molded as that we used 


for relief maps today... . But 


I learned one thing . . . the clay 
has to be warmed before it 
becomes pliable... .I wonder? 
The older I get, the more I 
realize what a man-sized job this 
teaching is.” 
. 
Carl was at school Monday, 


but for fear of opening a new 
vent to her ire Mary decided to 


bide her time until she could 
calmly discuss the matter with 
him. 

Then came the language class 
that was to go down in Mary’s 
book in red letters. The lesson 
plan read, “ Letter Writing,” and 
for want of a better idea she 
said :— 

“Today you may write your 


letters to me... be careful of 
your form, paragraphing and 
punctuation. .. .” 


e 
That night in her room, Mary 
tackled her stack of language 
papers with a sigh. They were 
but after 
reading the first letter she was 


usually so tiresome, 


no longer bored. Grammatical 


errors, mistakes in punctuation, 


incorrect form ...all these 
faded into oblivion as she read 
on at a feverish pace. Like an 


unfolding bud, each little heart 


was opening in the childish 
scrawl which lay before her. 
The letter 
Johnny East. It was six pages 
long, and told in detail about 
Little Brother. Victory was 
written all <a 


tale . 


first was from 


over had 


finished his . uninter- 
rupted. 

Another began: “I am so glad 
you are letting us write to you. 
Now I can tell you everything that 
I’m afraid to talk about.... 

Frank Muskovich told his little 
» “aw 
mother had her baby yesterday, 


” 


story in few words... 
so I won’t have to be late wash- 
ing dishes in the morning any 
more.” 

Then came Carl’s.... “I’m 
sorry I stayed out Friday, but 
the switched father in 
the eye with her tail, and I had 
to go with him to the doctor up 
The doctor said we 
just came in time. My father 
can’t talk English, so I had to 


go... . My sister would have to 


cow my 


Tronwood. 





pay full fare on the bus. Miss 
Morgan... it was the first 
time in my life I was ever in 


” 


Ironwood. ... 
tell of 
the wonders he had seen... it 


Then he went on to 
was a veritable Fairyland to him. 
It seemed incredible that a child 
living fourteen miles from this 
little city had never had the op- 
portunity of visiting it be- 
fore... 
. 


Mary Morgan’s eyes filled with 
tears, “ And to think I begrudged 
him this... why, it was worth 
all the half-holidays in the year!” 
And silently she thanked the Un- 
seen Power which had given her 
patience to postpone her repri- 
mand that morning. 

Then came Julia’s letter... 
telling about a quarrel her 
had had 
Friday morning just before she 


mother and _ father 


had started for school. 
“I was so upset, Miss Morgan, 
that I just 


was all choked up. 


couldn’t recite. [| 
I was think- 
ing of my mother and how badly 
felt.” 

Only a few lines were written 
in Mary’s diary that night but 
they told, oh, so much! 


she 


“T think I have found the way 


... hereafter letters will be 
written to me every Monday... 
and what’s more, I shall answer 
them at least four times a year. 
I’m sure it will be worth the 
effort.” 


next 
morning Mary Morgan saw her 
She 
saw beyond the surface into the 
depths of each little heart. An 
atmosphere of 


And so it was that the 


charges in a different light. 


peace prevailed 
and smiles of contentment, satis- 


filled 


She had found a way 


faction and understanding 
the room. 


to warm the clay. 





‘If we need more jurists among lawyers, more medical scientists among the 


doctors, and more statesmen among the politicians, we need also more educators 
—Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University. 


among the pedagogs.’ 
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Was It Education’s 
Fault? 


Continued from Page 185) 


nomic philosophy which has 


created both the strength and 
weakness of America as we find 
it today.” 

Clark was not yet satisfied to 
let the 


course of conversation 


turn to the future role of edu- 
cation. This was the time to drive 
home another telling point in de- 
fence of education. 

“Before we take up the 
future,” said Clark, “1 want you 
to consider another angle of the 
educator’s problem ‘during the 
past. Public education, particu- 
larly secondary education, has a 
history hardly a hundred years 
old. During the past century edu- 
cation has been struggling to 
firmly establish itself in the 


United 


had to carve out a place for itself 


States. Education has 


in American life. The idea of 
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public education has always been 
recognized in our country, but its 
principles have not been realized 
without a struggle both inside 
and outside the educational ranks. 
You know that. 

“Horace Mann was a fighter. 
What he got he had to fight for. 
Merely because education is en- 
trenched today, and let us hope 
it is firmly entrenched, we must 
not forget that it was not always 
so. We must in fairness recog 
mize the fact that public educa- 
tion and educators were fighting 


with every ounce of energy to 


create the institution we now 
have. They fought to give us 


what we now have, and it seems 
hardly just to have expected 
them to jeopardize their victories 
by contending against economic 
doctrines which from the time of 
their formulation in the Ejigh- 
teenth Century had _ evidently 
worked successfully.” 


“In other words,” said Sloan, 


“vou believe that I have placed 
the educational profession on a 
superhuman pedestal, and then 
judged ?” 

“ That’s it, flashed 


back Clark, talking very rapidly 


precisely,” 


now, as he perceived his friend’s 
position crumbling, and was 
aware that he would frankly ad- 
mit his position to be untenable 
in a moment. “ You have held 
educators up to a standard so 
high that you would expect them 
to build up an important. edu- 
cational system, and coevally with 
that, launch an attack against 
the economic system championed 
by the shrewdest leaders in the 
country.” 

Once again Sloan gave pause 
before replying, and then frankly 
said: “I have attacked our edu- 
cators with insufficient justifica- 
tion. My position has been too 
extreme. Clark, this conversa- 
tion of ours has cleared my mind 
on this subject. But you will 
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find me more able to defend my 
other thesis, that educators should 
now play a leading role in re- 
building an outworn philosophy 
of life for the American people.” 

“Sloan, I have greatly enjoyed 
this discussion, and believe me it 
has served to clear my own mind 
of many questions. But, Sloan, 


look at the tints of delicate pink 
playing on those clouds just 
above the trees, aren't they 
beautiful? Do you realize that the 
sun will soon slide out of sight 
hills? And don’t 
forget that 1 am not enough of 
a philosopher to forget to be a 
hungry animal. And 


behind those 


Let’s go. 


tomorrow. be prepared or I will 
loosen you from some more of 
vour ideas.” 

A moment later and the two 
gentlemen were again discovering 
their way down the winding 
campus path, silhouetted against 
the blazing glory of a setting sun 


in the springtime. 





Rural Adults Want to Learn 


By C. S. ANDERSON 


Department of Rural Education 
Pennsylvania State College 


N recent term 
“adult education” has been 
widely used in educational liter- 
ature and in the press. What is 
adult education and to whom 
does it refer? A careful perusal 
of writings that adult 
education is as variously defined 
as the term education itself. 

The studies of Dr. Thorndike 
dispel any doubts of the ability 
of adults to learn and contribute 
materially to the program for 
adult education. Dr. Thorndike 
pointed out in his “ Adult Learn- 
ing” that apparently the normal 
individual of thirty to forty-five 
years of age is probably better 
able to learn than he was at the 
age of fifteen to seventeen, pro- 
vided he really wants to learn. 
His conclusion that the time of 
greatest ability comes 
at a period when most people are 
not in 


years the 


reveals 


learning 
organized schools has 
served to focus the attention of 
educators on a program of edu- 
cation for adults. 

Like a great many other edu- 
cational movements, adult educa- 
tion was first conceived in the 
urban centres, and has_ today 
made its greatest progress in the 


cities, among industrial and 
highly _— specialized _— vocational 
groups. It has been said that the 


story of civilization is that of the 
cities dragging unwilling country- 
sides to progress. At least the 
epigram holds true in respect to 
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Yet last year adult classes were avail- 
able to less than four-tenths of one per 
cent of our rural adult population. 


the problem of promoting pro- 
grams for adult education, 
Leaders in adult 
that many of 
greatest problems are to be found 


education 
recognize their 
in rural areas. Llliteracy through- 
out the world is more a problem 
of the country than of the city. 
Rural isolation creates great diffi- 
culties for all forms of educa- 
tion. 

of the 


try are rural. 


The majority of the people 
world and of this coun- 
If not actually 
living by farming they are em- 
ploved in rural areas and in pur- 
suits closely related to agricul- 
ture. Last year it was estimated 
that adult classes were available 
to less than four-tenths of one 
per cent. of the rural adult popu- 
lation of the United States. 
Plainly the opportunities for 
effective, 


systematic adult  in- 


rural communities 


are not abundant. 


struction in 
Schmidt and 
Ross,* we have had an entirely 
attitude 
particularly the 


According to 


wrong toward rural 


adults, farmer 
and the farmer’s wife, in regard 
to their learning abilities and to 
needs. We 
assumed that these 


their educational 


have adults 


have no problems capable of 
solution in school, that they have 
no needs for school instruction, 


that they are not receptive to in- 





*Schmidt, G. A., and Ross, W. A., 
“Teaching Evening and Part-time 
Classes in Vocational Agriculture.” 
The Century Company, New York. 


struction, and that they will not 
come to often our 
rural adults has 


school. Too 
attitude toward 
been a negative cne; “they can- 
not learn”; “they are not in- 
terested in improvement through 
learning’; “they are not inter- 
fact, 
however, that farmers read, they 


ested in schools.” It is a 
go to church, they listen to the 


radio, they attend lectures, 


Grange, public meetings, and 
many educational gatherings. As 
a group they are eager to learn 
and are found to be generally 
very receptive to educational 
leadership. 

» 

There are two major reasons 
why the public schools are at 
present not able to assume more 
of the responsibility for promot- 
ing adult education in rural com- 
munities. First they do not have 


sufficient trained leadership 


among their teachers to take the 
responsibility for the problem; 


and, second, existing financial 


resources are inadequate. The 
communities must have their per- 
sonnel and resources supplemented 


by outside sources in order to 


carry on reasonably adequate 
adult education programs. In 
agriculture and home-making 


there is a national plan for rural 
adult education, supported in part 
by state and federal funds. In 
these two branches of rural edu- 
cation the greatest progress has 
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HEALTH Anp 
GROWTH SERIES 


Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of local 
adoptions in less than a month after publication, is a 
convincing record of excellence! 

The Health and Growth Series is a complete program 
in health education, comprising reading books and 
manuals for elementary grades from 3 to 8. Instruc- 
tion for the lower grades is in narrative form, utilizing 
real-life situations as the approach; for the upper 


grades, the instruction is frankly expositional in type. 
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been made in promoting effective 
adult education programs. 

For the most part the adults 
who seek help through part-time 
or evening classes desire voca- 


tional training. They want to 
know how they can earn a better 
living at their chosen vocation. 
The farmer wants to know how 
to become a more efficient farmer 
and his wife wants to know how 
to more effectively manage her 
household. 
e 

Of course there are other im- 
pelling motives which may arouse 
the interest of the adult in study- 


ing. For many adults the cul- 
tural values that accrue will be 
of prime importance. With un- 


employment and the present tend- 
ency for people to shift from one 
vocation to another, to anything 


that promises a_ living, adult 
courses may render guidance 
assistance. For some _ these 


courses may be a means of learn- 
ing how better to use their leisure 
time. In speaking on the problem 
of adult before the 
New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation, Miss 


education 
Frances Perlcins, 
Secretary of Labor, pointed out 
that that 


attractive, 


adults will demand 


courses be practical, 


and recreative. 


Farm organizations, religious 


organizations, the agricultural 


extension service, radio pro- 


grams, correspondence courses, 
circulating rural libraries, and 
numerous other services are all! 


contributing to rural adult educa- 
tion. the brunt of re- 
sponsibility for the 
adult 


with the public 


However, 
advancement 


of rural education 


rests 
schools, and the 
teachers of vocational subjects 
that are now being offered in the 
public schools are the group of 
workers first looked to for assist- 
ance. In rural communities this 
generally means the teacher of 
home economics and the teacher 
of agriculture. 
Dr. William H. 
of the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of Public 


Pennsylvania, 


Bristow, chief 


Instruction, 


Harrisburg, and 
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his staff in vocational educa- 
tion have enumerated appropriate 
suggestions to teachers as to the 
conduct of adult classes and 
activities. A number of their 
suggestions are herewith reiter- 
ated as guide posts to the teacher 
who would undertake and carry 
out a successful program in adult 
education, a program which will 
stimulate the interests of adults 
and will 
continued 


their 
the 


which warrant 
participation in 


activities provided. 
. 


1. Where the number of in- 
dividuals participating in a given 
group activity makes classifica- 
tion possible, time should be de- 
voted to grouping such partici- 
pants on the basis of age, inter- 
ests, achievement, and capacity. 

2. The 


adults should be prepared to de- 


teacher of classes for 


velop, as largely as possible, a 


round-table-discussion procedure. 


3. Texts, materials, and con- 
duct of group sessions should be, 
at all times, in keeping with the 
dignity of the years of those con- 
stituting the class. 


i. The teacher must be the 
leader of the group and at the 
same time must submerge his 


own personality so as to give an 
opportunity for the group to as- 
sume responsibilities both in thé 
the 
activities in which they are en- 


planning and carrying out of 


er 
> 


gaged. 


5. It is suggested that an ad- 


visory committee be elected by 
each class to help in planning and 
directing class work into channels 
best suited, in their judgment, 
to the interests and needs of its 
members. 

6. Members of the class should 
participate in planning the field 
to be covered, and the approach 
and development to be made, by 
open discussion of the plans 
recommended by the teacher and 


supervising committee. 


i. Care should be taken to 
secure the active participation of 
every member of a class in the 


activities which are carried on, 





self-expression by such members 
heing the major objective. 

§. An informal atmosphere 
should prevail in the class at all 
times, permitting an open and 


free exchange of observations 
and argument. 
y. Class sessions should be 


socialized as largely as possible, 
the teacher directing the thought 
of the group by occasional ob- 
servations, questions, and re- 
marks. 

10. In all fields the’ value of 
the subject-matter 
should be 


considered 
definitely related to 
social well-being. 

11. In the 
work, the 


direction of class 


teacher should strive 
to secure discussions of practical 
applications of all _ scientific, 


mathematical, and _ sociological 
principles discussed. 
12, One of the outcomes of 


adult class activities should be 
the development of a program in 
which those -who are members of 
the class do things for themselves 
and carry over the activities be- 
gun in the class into community 
and home-life situations. 

13. Special assignments to in- 
dividuals for brief informal re- 
ports to the group on topics of 
general interest will stimulate in- 
terest. 

i4. As an important phase of 
the service to be rendered in 


adult class work, it is incumbent 


upon the teacher to exhaust all 


local possibilities in securing sup- 


plementary reading and_ refer- 
ence work for special assign- 
ments. 


15. Interest can be stimulated 
and interesting developments ob- 
tained by relating subject-matter 
in ail class work to the vocational 
and 


avocational interests of the 


members of the class. 
16. Class journeys to easily 
reached local places of interest 


related to the study program ol 
a group, followed by individual 
reports and group discussion, are 


always helpful and _ effective 


means of teaching. 


17. Since the question ot 


scholastic credit does not enter 
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in and since adult class work 


aims to approach the natural 


learning conditions of life situa- 


tions, formal tests of achieve- 


ment and final examinations 


should be omitted, except as re- 
quested by the group. 
18. All who are employed as 


teachers and leaders of educa- 


tional activities should recognize 
their responsibility for emphasiz- 
ing 
munity of spirit, and group re- 
sponsibility for the of 
iis members, and make 


constantly national com- 

welfare 
should 
every eftort to instill confidence 
into the morale of 


and courage 


their respective class groups. 





All in the Day’s Work 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


Why Should Poli e Get More? 
Two of our faculty today 
were bewailing the fact that the 


ordinary policeman in this city 
gets nearly twice as much salary 
as many of our trained and ex- 
perienced teachers. The question 
was why a condition of such un- 
fairness is allowed to exist. 

It is not because the surplus 
of those wish to teach is 
that of those who 


would like to be policemen. 


who 
greater than 


It is not because the work of 
considered 


the 


policemen is more 


important than work of 
teachers. 

The reason why policemen are 
paid 


because 


better than teachers is 


policemen have _ politi- 


cal power. They live in _ this 


city. Many of them own homes 
here. They have relatives in the 


community, and neighbors, and 


friends. They have religious and 


fraternal affiliations. They con- 
trol votes. 

Our: 
hand, are 
They call 


le 
eise, 


teachers, on the other 
ineffective politically. 
their home somewhere 
They spend their week-ends 
and their vacations elsewhere. In 
this community they are unknown 


except in small circles. Many of 


them are not even voters here. 
Teachers will not get their 
deserts until they are in a posi- 


tion to demand them. They will 
gain this position only by becom- 
the com- 
munity in which they live. 


ing a vital force in 
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Do You Drive or Lead? 
‘What 


effort 


part of a_ teacher’s 


may she reasonably expect 


to devote to leading her pupils, 


and what part must she use in 


driving them?” This question 


came up at our teachers’ confer- 


ence today. We came to the 
conclusion that a teacher should 
be able to lead at least 95 per 


cent. of the time. 
The leader plans her work and 


then works her plan. She has a 


cheerfulness which becomes in- 


fectious. She directs by sugges- 


tion and inspires by example. 


She 


praises and rewards good work. 


She trusts her pupils. 


The driver is apt to be careless 


of her preparation and example. 


She has little confidence in her 
students. She scolds, threatens, 
and punishes them. 

The leader elicits from her 


pupils friendliness, co-operation, 
and ambition to achieve. 

The driver develops in the boys 
and girls attitudes of apathy and 
antagonism. 

\ few students, as a result of 


unfortunate home influences, will 


probably have to be driven. But 
the ideal towards which all 
teachers must press is 100 per 


cent. leadership. 


Wanted to Help Us 


A very cordial man came to 


my office. He is the new pastor 
He said that 


he had thought of a 


OI a 


local church. 
way to do 


something for our school. He 


stated that a famous missionary 
{ his be 


in the city for a series of evan- 


denomination was to 


gclistic meetings, and he would 
like to for 


dress our assembly. 


him to ad- 
“The man 


would not expect to give a re- 


arrange 


ligious talk to your students,” he 
said, “but he would be glad to 
come in and speak on the subject 
of India.” 


Of course the situation was 


familiar. The gentleman would 


gain considerable publicity from 


his appearance before our stu- 


dent body. Besides, the school 


would appear to endorse him 
and his work, 

Usually it is not necessary, or 
desirable, for us to go far to get 
material for our assemblies. <A 
great variety of good talent ex- 
ists right in our own institution. 
Inspirational programs of music, 
drama, and 


speeches are pro- 


vided by teachers 
When our 


talent we make our own choices, 


and students. 


we outside for 
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and we select those who have no 
axe to grind. 











IN the published list of 1934’s ten best 
motion pictures, not one is an original. 
short stories, 


All were successful as 


novels 
tt a al 


LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I 
like it (THe Winston Stmprirrep Dic- 
TIONARY). In fills the bill for 
And it doesn’t take 
me half as long to find what I want.” 


play Ss, or 


fact, it 
me, to perfection. 


—a_ 


THERE js 10 alphabet for the Chinese 
language, letter but a 


Each written char- 


for it is not a 
syllable language 
acter is the equivalent, not of a sound, 


but of a word of for no 


Chines« 


one syllable, 
word has more. 
ee ee 
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Eve 
life situation which is familiar to every 
child. 


edition of ENGLISH 


Itl-V1ilT) 


use ot 


continues 


¢ stress good English in 
daily life. 


rv lesson is a dramatized 
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The Teacher and the Times 


A NEW DEPARTMENT IN WHICH 
THE EDITOR ANALYZES PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 





Foreword 
ihe HERE is today a recognized need for instruc- 


tion in current problems in all the schools. 
This need was stressed from many a platform in 
Atlantic City when the Department of Superintend- 
ence met there recently. 

The very focal point of discussion at that con- 
ference was whether teachers should be free to 
present the facts about undesirable social conditions 
and to discuss possible reforms. In most com- 
munities this will be permissible, provided the 
instructor is not too cocksure in his advocacy of 
specific plans of solution. 

All teachers engaged in school work, whether 
they actuaily are to teach social problems or not, 
will find increasing necessity for being well in- 
formed and for studying the trends of thought 
and action throughout this nation and the world. 

It is by way of contributing however modestly 
to the cause of clearer social thinking that your 
editor inaugurates this new feature. 

Your suggestions, criticisms, and questions are 


invited. 
eee 


The American Ideal 
é% HERE is a wide divergence of opinion as to 


what constitutes the American ideal. The 
only agreement seems to be that there really is one. 

In the heart of every American who is not 
blinded by his own greed or the false ambitions 
of his group or class, there is at least a belief that 
every American family and every adult should 
have an opportunity to acquire a decent livelihood 
and to develop innate capacities for intellectual, 
aesthetic, and spiritual living. The right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has always 
been a fundamental American ideal. 

A vast and complex economic system has 
developed, which at times blocks the pursuit of 
happiness for many individuals and groups. Reason- 
able assurance against exploitation and unemploy- 
ment is today necessary if fair play is to be main- 
tained. 

A sharp diversity of opinion arises from differ- 
ing theories of how to bring this desirable and 
humane objective to realization. 

Some are so anxious to preserve what they call 
“rugged individualism” that they would rather 
overlook the sufferings of multitudes than have 
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liberty curbed. Others belittle indi- 
vidualism and would like to see a great deal of 
social planning by the government. They have 


a dreadful word to the 


individual 





no fear of regimentation 
individualist. 

Perhaps most of us would agree that we should 
keep just as much as possible of the individual 
initiative and liberty which have contributed to 
make ours the most prosperous of nations; and 
that we must somehow solve the problems of this 
highly organized industrial and commercial age so 
as to give reasonable opportunities to all. 

Tke American ideal includes a square deal for 
everybody. 

eee 


Why the Constitution? 
Americans has 


NTO the 
somehow crept that 


came only from the lips of the most radical. 
That question is: “ What good is the Constitu- 

tion of the United States?” 

tinues :— 
“What 


ment written by men who couldn’t possibly have 


mass thinking of 


a question heretofore 


The questioner con- 


is there so sacred about an old docu- 
known how things would be today? Wouldn’t we 
do better if we made our own laws as we want 
them, and just forgot there is a Constitution?” 

A correct answer would perhaps start with a 
concession; an admission that the Constitution is 
not Holy Writ. It can and should be changed 
from time to new conditions arise to 
There 
the Constitution 
desirable. The thing that should 
make us respect and preserve the Constitution is 
its practical value. 


time as 


demand readjustments:. should never be 


any refusal to amend where 


amendment is 


It is a Charter of Liberty for us all. 

It is our defence against the willfulness of a 
temporary majority. It is a check on hasty and 
ill-advised legislation. It makes for consistency 
It is an 


excellent balance wheel for a people easily swayed 


rather than a jumble of conflicting laws. 
by the emotions of the hour. It defines govern- 
mental powers and provides a respected tribunal 
—the Supreme Court—to umpire the acts of 
President and Congress. 

To defend the Constitution because one admires 
its authors or feels they were inspired, is not 
a modern answer to the doubts of doubters. 
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Freedom of Speech 


| ere of speech is a right which 
should be cherished by all of us, for it is 


vitally important to the preservation of our other 
liberties arid the Constitution itself. Yet the right 
of free speech is most frequently invoked by ex- 
treme radicals. 

This is somewhat illogical—when you consider 
that the first thing extreme radicals do when they 
get into power is to abolish freedom of speech, 
muzzle and control the press, and employ radio, 
the motion pictures and even the schools to dis- 
seminate propaganda for the new regime. 
freedom of 


speech to those having revolutionary ideas? 


Shall we, on that account, deny 
This is a touchy question. In certain emergencies 
it may be expedient or even necessary to stop the 


mouths of agitators. But as a general rule it is 


“e 


better to let them “get it out of their systems.” 


Nobody has to listen. And to deny utterance to 
extreme ideas is to provide excuse for further 
grumbling. 

If news and opinions are suppressed, there is no 


end to the tyranny which can be exercised. 


eee 

Right, Center, Left 

HAT is your position respecting eco- 
nomic, governmental and social changes? 


Visiting a typical European parliament and 
observing it from the platform of the presiding 
officer, you would see the various party groups 
seated in an order determined by their political 
beliefs and attitudes. On the right would be the 
monarchists or those in 
and autocracy. Next 
would be ranged the conservatives, those desiring 
to preserve things as they are. 


the liberals. 


reactionaries, possibly 


favor of vested interests 
Then would come 
Your eyes are past the center now 
and moving to the left. One after another you 
note the socialists, the communists, and, on the 
extreme left, the anarchists. 

If you belonged to a legislative body with such 
a seating arrangement, where would you sit? 


Utopian Plans 
A LL of us should get over the notion that 


some grand scheme is going to work a 
miracle and wipe away our troubles. Most of us 
can remember the Utopia that was to be ushered 
in by prohibition, and the diluted benefits which 
really followed. We can remember what a gain 
to public health, intelligence and morals was to 
result from equal suffrage. In this case, too, the 
realization lagged far behind the hope. 

So we may expect it to be with other panaceas. 

Many short cuts are proposed today that in- 
volve putting one class of people on Easy Street at 
the expense of other classes of people. 
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We must learn to look askance at promises of 
honey and clover that are too alluring to be safe. 


The Crime Problem 


OST of the major crimes committed in 
this country are interstate affairs. They 


are executed by persons equipped with rapid means 
of crossing state lines and evading state or local 
officers of the law. 

The present organization and efficiency of crim- 
inals, gangsters and racketeers can only be met 
by equally well organized and effective police and 
prosecuting systems. 

The Federal government, under the so-called 
Lindbergh law, has undertaken responsibility for 
the solution of kidnap cases. A single year under 
the new arrangement has witnessed virtually a 100 
per cent. clean-up of reported kidnappings. 

The handling of other important crimes is likely 
to be taken over by the Federal government and 
its Department of Justice. 

Meanwhile the 
their co-operation 
Washington. 


increase 
and with 
Internally the states will strengthen 
their police functions and will seek to unify and 
standardize local police departments. In such man- 
ner will many of the loopholes through which 
criminals escape be closed. 


states themselves will 


with one another 


Criminal trials will need to be speeded also. 

And when all those things are done—certain 
fundamental will still remain 
One such cause is 
unemployment—especially the neglect of youth in 
its upper teens. 


causes of crime 


to be removed or 


reduced. 


Another cause is human weakness and perver- 
sity. Will Rogers sums it up as selfishness. 

There is no perfect remedy for crime, because 
there is none that takes into account all its causes. 

Reform will necessarily be slow. But this fact 
would be a poor excuse for not taking every 


sensible step possible to prevent and punish crime. 


Recovery’s Robin 

NARLY figures on the Federal income tax 
a payments made around March 15 of this 
year showed the total 29 per cent. above the cor- 
responding total of a year ago. And this in spite 
of a 10 per cent. reduction in the tax on earned 
incomes this year. 

There could be no surer sign that general eco- 
nomic conditions improved during 1934. 

The depression is less depressed. 


tou lo, (Petaing 
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The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. Address: 
Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Unguarded Study Room 
Supt. R. F. 


tumwa, lowa:— 


Hannum, Ot: 


‘Citizenship is being taught in 
the Ottumwa, Iowa, High School 
by means of an Honor Study 
Room with no teacher super- 
vision. Teachers and advisers 
selected a tentative list of ap- 
proximately four hundred pupils 
whom they considered sufficiently 
reliable to be eligible for the 
room. The Student 
culled many from the list, so that 


Council 


at present between two hundred 
fiftv and three hundred boys and 
girls of the three upper grades 
entirely govern themselves in the 
honor room. 

“Teachers in Ottumwa schools 
have received a restoration of 
one-half of a former salary cut 
which had amounted to approxi- 
mately twelve per cent.” 


Child Welfare Institute 


Supt. ALBERT M. Bean, Cam- 
den County, New Jersey :— 

“A three-day Child Welfare 
Institute was held recently in this 
county. It was a co-operative 
enterprise sponsored by the or- 
ganizations of the county inter- 
ested in child welfare. The gen- 
eral theme was ‘ The Child Cen- 
tred Community.’ The topics of 
the six sessions were: ‘ The Child 
in School,’ ‘We Try to Under- 
stand Our Children,’ ‘ The Child 
at Home,’ ‘ Adjusting the School 
to the Modern Child,’ ‘ The Child 
in the Modern Community,’ and 
‘The State’s Part in Child Ad- 
justment.’ Several outside 
speakers, including the State 
Commissioner of Education, were 
engaged. 

“The attendance totaled some 
2,550 persons. It seems to have 
been a success from every stand- 
point. 

“Our aim was to bring to- 
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gether the leaders of all of the 
organizations in this county 
actively engaged in promoting 
child welfare and as many of the 
members of the associations as 
seemed interested in attending an 
institute of this nature. We hope 
to stimulate a keener interest in 
the welfare of our children to 
inform those present of the con- 
ditions affecting children in this 
locality and to stimulate a finer 
type of co-operation among these 
organizations, particularly in 
child 
gram for the entire community. 

“We are 
Garry C., 


planning a welfare pro- 
indebted to Dr. 
Myers for his very 
stimulating and helpful sugges- 
tions in regard to child rearing, 
particularly in the home. Through 
his assistance we were able to 
emphasize the fact that most of 
our child problems may be solved 
by a reorganization of the 
methods of rearing children. 
“We have every prospect of 


“being able to effect a proper pro- 


bation system for dealing with 
juvenile delinquents in _ this 
county, and also for the formu- 
lation of a County Council on 
Child Welfare, which will act as 
a planning and steering group 
for all child welfare activities. I 
believe that such an _ attempt 
should be made in every com- 
munity where it has not here- 
tofore been made. If it is suc- 
cessful in a highly industrialized 
community where one-fourth of 
the population is on relief and 
nearly four 
voung people of college age are 


where thousand 
now unemployed and not attend- 
ing any institution of higher 
learning, I am sure that it can 
be done in most of the communi- 
ties in this country. The success 
of this affair may be attributed, 
in large part, to the magnificent 
financial assistance of the 
teachers’ associations and to the 
active co-operation of the ninety 


or more Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions.” 


Business Men Donate Books 

Supt. U. C. Barnett, Augusta, 
Arkansas :— 

“When the annual session of 
school began last September one 
of the many problems with which 
we were confronted was the need 
of textbooks and other supplies 
among pupils, especially those 
from families that were on re- 
lief. Although the 


iducation is authorized by law 


Board of 


to use school funds to supply 
books for indigent children, the 
chairman of the board did not 
hesitate to advise that money 
could not be spared for that pur- 
pose. We then hit upon the plan 
of soliciting contributions of 
money from business men and 
firms of the town to purchase 
individual sets of books especially 
for pupils of the lower grades. 
Names of pupils, titles and prices 
of texts needed were listed and 
presented to business men and 
firms with the information that 
such sets of books as they might 
agree to purchase would contain 
their names and be considered 
their property, and would be 
passed on to indigent children 
from year to year until the books 
were worn out. The idea went 
over big. Now we have in school 
a large number of sets of books 
containing the names of the 
donors of which the contributors 
are proud. These sets will re- 
main intact each succeeding year 
and will solve a problem that is 
always with us. The plan serves 
to connect the local business man 
with the school and its interests 
in an unusual way. Of course 
at assemblies the school is re- 
minded of these contributions by 
these business men and firms and 
they appreciate the notice of 


their generosity.” 
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Antioch Artists 


Learn Appreciation 
Through Creative Effort 
YELLOW SPRINGS, O. — Future 
engineers, economists, and physicians 
are alternately trying their skill at act- 
ing, painting, modeling and a half dozen 
Antioch College. 
classic costume they tread the mazes of 
the the ( 
Again in medieval garb they go through 
play. It is all 


elected by students, 


other arts at Now in 


Ratta, ireck national dance. 


a miracle part of a 


course, 180 which 


teaches appreciation of the arts largely 


throuch creative effort in each. One ot 


Antioch’s aims is to good 


develop “in 
1] the human 


elements oO! 


proportion a 
personality.” In pu 


irsuance ot this, one 


course in esthetics is required of all 


has the 


students. So popular, however, 


subject become that in addition this 


“activity” course, started a few seasons 
the 
foundation, is now 


ago with aid of an educational 
freely chosen by a 
large proportion of undergraduates. It 
is a survey course, intended to show 
how the four general art types of the 
world—the Primitive, Classicai, Orien 
tal, and Gothic—have arisen out of the 
needs of succeeding civilizations. 
the mood the student must 
enter through his own art attempts in 


the various fields. 


Into 


of each, 


College Oath Measure Is Killed 


After Students Voice Protests 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Nunan bill 
to require students entering institutions 
of higher learning supported in whole 
or in part by the State, to take oaths 
of allegiance to the State and Federal 
Constitutions, has been 


killed in com- 

mittee 
The measure had been the subject of 
violent protests among student organi- 
zations and various groups of educa 


tional leaders. Other educational leaders 


had urged enactment. 


The opposition had contended that 
the measure marked a dangerous step 
in the direction of limitation of aca 


demic freedom and had asserted that it 
smacked of “fascism.” The supporters 
of the measure declared that an 


dent loyal to the United States should 


y stu 


have no objection to taking such an 
oath. 

On two occasions groups of college 
students invaded the Capitol to protest. 
The first time, eighty-five Vassar girls 
came to Albany unexpectedly to attack 
the On the 

1 


an organized body of 


measure second occasion 
representatives 
of various and universities 
over Capitol Hill to tell of 


their opposition, 


colleges 
1 
swarmed 


The bill, it was said, primarily aimed 
to exclude Communists from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, was 
similar in the 


which passed 


conception to Ives 
oath act, the 
Legislature twice last year and became 


teachers’ 


law when the Governor signed it after 
once vetoing it. 





“Take It” 


Chancellor Would 
Sell University to State 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—If the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania wants to 
take over the University of Pittsburgh, 
it can have it, stadium and all, as far 
as Chancellor John G. Bowman is con- 





Schools of Virgin 


Islands 


Fit Program to Local Needs 


ST. CROIX, Virgin Islands.—One of 
the measures taken to open new oppor- 
tunities for the people of the Virgin 
Islands is revealed in a report recently 
submitted to Governor Pearson by 
George H. Ivins, Director of Education. 
A vocational institute has been estab- 
lished in connection with the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station on the Island 
of St. Croix to give training in agri- 
culture, handicraft, and manufacture. 

About fifty students are boarded at 
the institute, while others attend as day 
students. Academic instruction, follow- 
ing the plan of the regular senior high 
schools, is given in English, geography, 
history, science, mathematics, and lan- 
guages. First-year classes receive 
orientation work in sugar cane culture. 
the machine shop, homestead farming, 
tailoring, husbandry, home construetion, 


surveying, blacksmithing, shoe-making, 
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and the raising and care of bay trees. 


In the second year, students are per- 
mitted to select occupations in which 
they are apprenticed every other month; 
in the alternate months they receive 
academic instruction at the institute. 
Upon their graduation, jobs are pro- 
vided. 


“The vital economic program which 
has been promulgated under the egis of 
the Virgin Islands Company,” Mr. Ivins 
stated, “and which wil! eventually bring 
back the prosperity of the islands, will 
be greatly retarded if the schools do not 
prepare men to fill the jobs and carry 
out the work. We are convinced that if 
so elementary a thing as proper hus- 
bandry will result in an adequate meat 
and milk supply for the natives, then 
the first duty of the schools is to teach 
it.” 


He The Pitt 
News as saying: “The university is re- 
ceiving about $500,000 a year from the 
State. If they’ll make it $2,500,000, God 
bless Pennsylvania, and let them take 
it.” He suggested only one proviso, 
that the university be kept free from 
political control. His remarks are be- 
lieved to have been an outgrowth of 
agitation among Democratic legislators 
for an investigation of the university’s 
administration following the dismissal 
of Professor Ralph E. Turner. 


Asks More Funds 


Would Increase Sum 
For Teacher Scholarships 


BOSTON.—Dr. Payson Smith, State 
Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts, appeared in support of his peti- 
tion to increase the appropriation for 
use by the Department of Education 
for aiding students in State teachers 
colleges and the Massachusetts School 
of Art at a hearing before the legisla- 
tive committee on education. Dr. Smith 
pointed out that the tuition fee for the 
State teachers’ colleges was $50, which 
gives the State a yearly income of 
$150,000. Of that amount the State 
allows $6,000 for scholarships. How- 
ever, the State teachers’ colleges do not 
receive any of the $6,000 for scholar- 
ships. He said that his proposed legis- 
lation calls for an increase from $6,000 
to $10,000 for scholarships to include 
teachers’ colleges. 


cerned. was quoted by 
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First Harvard Head Lost Post 


For Beating Aid, Says Historian 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Nathanial 
Eaton, first head of Harvard College, 
disciplined his assistant master with a 
cudgel, ran off with a good share of the 
college funds and died in a debtors’ 
prison, Professor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, of the Harvard History Depart- 
ment, reveals in his recent book, “The 
Founding of Harvard College.” 

Eaton, who was an alumnus of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was chosen 
“professor,” or headmaster, of the new 
Colonial college in 1637, took office in 
1638, and was dismissed in 1639, forcing 
the closing of the college for a year 
until Henry Dunster became the first 
president in 1640. 


Eaton’s dismissal resulted from the 
“cruel and barbarous beating” of one of 
his assistants and “other neglecting and 
misusing of his scholars,” and the 
Colonial court ordered him to be fined 
60 pounds sterling, but he escaped to 
Virginia and eventually to England, 
where he died in a debtors’ prison. 
Nathanial Briscoe was the assistant who 
took 200 blows of a cudgel on the head 
and shoulders in a two-hour period 
while two men servants held him. 

At Eaton’s trial afterwards, it was 
brought out that his wife, who cooked 
for the students, fed them spoiled fish 
and sour bread and sometimes was 
short on their beer allowance for as 
much as a week and a half at a stretch. 





N. Y. Oath Stands 


Repeal Bill Killed 
In Education Committee 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Friends and foes 
of the Ives law requiring loyalty oaths 
by teachers fought over the bill to re- 
peal the measure at a public hearing 
recently only to be told at the end: 
“This repealer most definitely will not 
come out of committee.” The state- 
ment was by Assemblyman McGrath, 
chairman of the Education Committee, 
which conducted the hearing. The re- 
peal bill of the Ives law was introduced 
by Assemblyman Kaminski, Brooklyn 
Democrat. Speakers at the hearing 
ranged from educators to members of 
the Communist party. The exchanges 
were heated. Opposition to the Nunan 
bill, which provides that students en- 
tering colleges supported in whole or 
part by State funds must swear an oath 
of allegiance to the State and Federal 
Constitutions, grew as representatives 
from the student councils of New York 
University, Columbia, City College, 
Hunter, and Brooklyn Coliege sent a 
delegation to Albany to protest passage 
of the bill in the State Legislature. 


Harvard’s 300th 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — President 
James B. Conant “sold” Harvard Uni- 
versity to the business men of Cam- 
bridge recently. Speaking at the lunch- 
eon of the Cambridge Industrial Asso- 
ciation, he asked the co-operation of the 
business community in a _ celebration 
marking the tercentenary of Harvard 
in 1936. He referred to the university 
as a “going concern operating on a 
$12,000,000 budget which, despite the 
depression, has kept up the quantity 
and the quality of its product.” It will 
be more than a celebration of the found- 
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ing of Harvard College in 1636 which 
was being considered by the committee, 
he said—a celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the beginning of higher edu- 
cation in America. One feature planned 
is to bring together the most distin- 
guished group of scholars and scientists 
ever collected in the world’s history, 
for conferences and public lectures in 
the fall of 1936. These eminent men 
will come from Europe, the Orient, 
South America, and the United States. 


Pembroke Builds 
PEMBROKE, Mass. — Local people 
are pointing with pride and satisfaction 





to the newly completed high schoot 
building, which provides an assembly 
hall for community affairs in addition 
to the facilities for an up-to-date school. 
The assembly hall has, in fact, a three- 
fold utility — serving for gymnasium 
and cafeteria as well as auditorium. 

Workshops for manual training and a 
domestic arts laboratory are provided, 
There is also a built-in public address 
system by which radio programs from 
the outside or announcements from the 
principal’s office may be communicated 
throughout the building. 

The structure is of colonial design, 
one story high, in brick veneer finish, 
and measures approximately 120 by 60 
feet. 

Architects were the Frank 
Cooper Corporation of Boston. 


Irving 


The work was done within the esti- 
mated cost of $90,000. 


To Spur Thought 


Worcester Academy 
Plans Movie Series 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Worcester 

Academy is planning an educational ex- 
periment in character building which 
involves the showing and discussion of 
two dozen films selected from those 
which have appeared in the last six 
years. The course is designed to stimu- 
late thought on present-day problems. 
Pictures selected will be condensed and 
arranged by Dean Howard M. LeSourd 
to emphasize scenes of a social sig- 
nificance, each showing to be followed 
by student discussion. 





Overalls Are Fashionable at 
Ozark Mountains Labor School 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Common- 
wealth College, resident labor school in 
the Southern Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, has carried on for nearly 
twelve years an experiment in co- 
operative living and workers’ education. 


On a 160-acre plot located on a bluff 
facing the Ouachita hills, students and 
teachers have built some twenty-two 
cottages and have extracted a living 
from the soi: which enabled the cost 
of education to be kept down to a 
tuition charge of $40 a term. 


Democracy and simplicity sound the 
keynote of life on the campus. Teachers 
receive no pay, and work side by side 
with students. The faculty members are 
known by their first names and over- 
alls are worn at all times, even at the 
neighborhood square dances. 


Classes are small and informal, fre- 


quently held outdoors, and the dis- 
cussion animated. The curriculum em- 
phasizes the social sciences, including 
economics, labor problems, sociology, 
history, psychology, labor law and 
labor journalism, and also takes in the 
conventional classes in languages, 
typing, English, and public speaking. 
Interest in the labor movement is the 
sole qualification for admission to the 
college. 

The college is noted for its library 
which contains 8,000 volumes, and is 
one of the most expensive in the State; 
for its barn, the largest for miles 
around; for its museum of social 
change, for its magazine, the Windsor 
Quarterly. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York donated $5,000 to the library, and 
the American Fund for Public Service 
has aided the school. 
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5-Year Film Plan 

Nazi Schools Make 
Extensive Use of Movies 
BERLIN. 


form of 


\ five-year plan for re- 
German schools, aiming at 
supplementing book learning by educa- 
tional films, has been put into operation 
by Bernhard Rust, Nazi Minister of 
Education 
have been equipped with reproduction 
apparatus, and Rust intends to have all 
50,000 throughout 
equipped in the same way by 1940, 
Already ten 


Some 2,000 schools already 


schools (sermany 
educational films have 


been shot and 6,500 copies made. 


Fighty more such reels are planned for 


production this year. 


° ° 
Discouraging 
For Young Art Students 
To View Masterpieces 
PHILADELPHIA.—No child under 
seventeen should be permitted to look at 
works by great artists, said Boris Blai, 
stocky Russian-born sculptor, head of 
the art department of the Oak Land 
School and of Temple University for 
eight years 
Mr. Blai, who teaches 200 boys and 
girls ranging in age from four to six- 
teen, commenting on the defects of 


extreme progressive education, said he 


felt that a youngster should be compelled 

learn the fundamentals of science 
mathematics. and history. But he added, 
he believed youth should be permitted 
to express itself artistically and with- 
out the discouraging comparison of its 
work with that of masters. 

“They shouldn't be permitted to de 
cide for themselves whether they have 
talent or not. Nobody can compete 
with the child. The child, he is the real 
artist. He doesn’t need, no, to go to 
museums and see the great masters 

“The boy or girl forgets, when he s« 
the great masters, that there have been 
many years before the artist painted 
the picture that is before the public in 
the gallery. We're trying to make the 
pupil think that everything he creates 
is as great as that of the accepted 
artist.” 


Voodooists 


Of Education Hit 
By Hervey Allen 


MIDDLEBURY, Vt. A gibe at 
“voodooists of psychology and the 
wizards of the great racket of educa 
tion who every year invent a_ whole 
new dialect of terms and abstractions 
to describe even the most ordinary 


phenomena” is taken by Hervey Allen, 


author of “Anthony Adverse,” in a 
recent Middlebury College bulletin 
The text of the attack is quoted in 
part from a lecture by Mr. Allen, who 
has been on the staff of the Bread Loaf 
School of English and the Conference 
for Creative Writers for several years, 


Looking for Reds 


Wisconsin Senators 
To Check University 

MADISON, Wis.—A searching m 
quiry to determine uf radical-minded 
students and instructors populate the 
campuses of the University of Wiscon 
sin and the nine state teachers’ colleges 
appeared ready to materialize as the 
State Senate authorized the investiza 
tion. Senator Brunette, of Green Bay, 
said the reso'ution was intended to 
clear the air of charges which “have 
never been proved or disproved.” Five 
Senators will be named to conduct the 
investigation. They will question stu- 
dents and instructors. That the uni 
versity may have some radicals, its 
iiberal president, Dr. Glenn Frank, ad- 
mitted, adding that it also had some 
“whites” and “blues.” Dr. Frank said 
he “certainly had no objection to the 
investigation of anything that interests 
any member of the Senate.” 
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BLAZING A NEW TRAIL 


THE 





CHAMPION ARITHMETICS 


MIRICK — GUY — ELDREDGE 


ry. 
| HIS series opens a new era for progressive 
teachers of 


arithmetic. The books furnish an 


exceptionally rich course, skilfully organized to 
provide for individual differences without burden- 
ing the teacher with extra work. The problems, 
centered around children’s interests, are new and 
refreshing and are ample in quantity. 


The Champion Arithmetics make arith- 
metic easy to learn and easy to teach. 
They turn a normally dull and difficult 
subject into one that arouses and holds 
the interest of the pupil. 


“SOMETHING EXTRA” 
THAT MAKES A CHAMPION 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Finds Young People Hate 


Literary Diet of Classics 


GLASSBORO, N. J.—A survey of 
the students entering the State Normal 
School here from high schools all over 
New Jersey and parts of Pennsylvania 
has convinced Miss Marion Emory of 
that school that they “hated anything 
classic ; they hated outside reading ; they 
plagiarized book reports; they did not 
think at all about what they read but 
rather accepted the teacher’s interpreta- 
tion. They believed the classics gener- 
ally to be dull. 

“They read some of the worst of 
modern literature outside school as well 
as some of the best,” she declared. 
“Apparently their literature courses, in- 
stead of engendering worth-while read- 
ing tastes and habits, had exerted no 
such healthy influence.” Yet these stu- 


dents were “representative” drawn 


from the upper half of their high school 
classes. 

The trouble lies partly in the fact 
that the “classics” 
offered to them, ac- 
“Those that 


have been too in- 
discriminatively 
cording to Miss Emory. 
seemed safe fer the adolescent have 
been selected,” she averred, “safe but 


not always unexpurgated; safe, but 
often deadly dull and moth-eaten on 
the edges through our own disinterest 
and disuse.” 

What young people want, she said, is 
“a recording of life about them, the 
immediate, the present. They want to 
read stories of men and women they 
can see every day on the street; of 
social and economic conditions such 4s 
their families are living through every 


day in this depression.” 





EEP Lends Hand 


Emergency Education 
Work Costing $3,500,000 
WASHINGTON.—Uncle Sam now 
spends about $3,500,000 a month on the 
Emergency Education Program. This 
includes the amount appropriated to aid 
needy college students. Lewis R. Alder- 
man and Cyril F. Klinefelter, of the 
Office of Education, directors of the 
program, are kept busy administering 
this amount of money every thirty days. 
Right now they are kept very busy 
making technical interpretations of 
questions asked in hundreds of letters 
from 
throughout the country. 


superintendents of schools 
Many of the 
questions also deal with relief and must 
be answered by relief administrators as 
well. Adult education, one of the major 
branches of the Emergency Education 
Program, is doing much toward ac- 
quainting parents with what schools of 
today are trying to accomplish. One 
State superintendent reports added in- 
terest of adults not only in education 
for themselves but also for their chil- 
dren. Education in education may be a 
worth-while result, says the writer. 


Poor Example 
Idle Adults Not Good 
Character Builders 
NEW YORK.—The home and com- 
munity atmosphere of today is not con- 
ducive to the development of high char- 
acters in children, the Rev. Dr. L. Er- 


nest Sunderland, superintendent of the 
New York Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society, said recently. “Parents 
and adult relatives are not able to work, 
hence the children see those they natur- 
ally would imitate wasting their abili- 
ties by disuse,” he declared. “In the 
past children have been stirred to the 
development of their capabilities by the 
desire to follow the occupations of 
elders they most admired. They have 
today no worthwhile goal spurring them 
on in the development of their capaci- 
ties.” 


School of Economics 


New Institution Will 
Open Next Fall 
PRINCETON, N. J. — Organization 
of the School of Economics and Poli- 
tics, as a branch of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, of which Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner is director, was announced 
at the institute headquarters on Nassau 
Street recently. The school will open 


next fall, and three men have been 
selected as the nucleus of its faculty. 
They are Winfield W. Riefler, chair- 
man of the central statistical board and 
economic adviser to the executive coun- 
cil of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Edward M. Earle, professor of history 
at Columbia University, and David 
Mitrany. Mr. Mitrany, a former writer 
for The 


been a lecturer on economics at the 


Manchester Guardian, has 


London School of Economics and Poli- 
tics and at Harvard University. The 





new school, it was said, would functiot 
much like the School of 
Mathematics, Professor 
Albert 
staff. 


institute's 
which ha 


Einstein as a member of its 











Middlebury College 
Language Schools 


Seven weeks in the 

most beautiful sec- 

tion of the Green 
Mountains. 


The unique system of 
segregation charac ° 
teristicof Middlebury 
College Summer 
Schools, affords an 
exceptional opportun- 
ity for conversational] 
practice in the native 
language. Close per- 
sonal contact between 
native staffs and stu 
dents insures indiv 


idual attention 

Courses carry credit 
for the degrees of 
Master of Arts or 
Doctor of Modern 





Languages. 


DIRECTORS 


NGL Robert M Gay, Simmons College 
RENCH—Dr. Andre M vrize, Harvard University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise Johns Hopkins Uni- 


ITALIAN — Dr.Gabriella Bosano, WellesleyCollege 
SPANISH—Dr.J A.Centeno, Middle bury College 


Write for Bulletins giving 
information. 


complete 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
Middlebury, Vermont 











SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


seene,| § /%/y Sth Lo 
August 16th 





Courses afford- 
ing superior op- 
portunity for 
| self-improvement, 
| for teachers de- 
siring certifica- 
| tion credit, grad- 
uate students and 
» undergraduates. 
City conveniences 
and unsurpassed 
recreational ad- 
vantages. Lake 
Champlain, Green 
Mountain and 
Adirondack excursions, trips to Mon- 
treal and Quebec, under University 
direction. Enrollment limited to one 
thousand. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 


CHAMPLAI 








Make your ‘Card 


Catalogue”’ alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 
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School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Holden Book Cover 


Is an Enemy to 


Wear, Waste and Extravagance 


THE USE OF THESE COVERS — as a means of increasing the lives of 
the books — is convincing evidence of your desire to Save Money for the 
Taxpayers by Reducing the Outlay for New Books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Walls Visible 


As London University’s 
New Home Takes Shape 
LONDON. London 
home is beginning to 
the high board 


its immens« 


University’s 
new rise above 
fences which surround 

to the north 
The 
tiers of white Portland stone to appear 
first 


enterprise 


elongated site 


of the British Museum. first few 


are London's sight of an archi- 


tectural greater than any- 
thing the capital has known since Barry 
built the The 


University of Li is the largest in 


Houses of Parliament. 
yndon 
facilities 


the empire. It has research 


such as exist in few other capitals any- 
11,000 internal 
third of all 


dents who come from <¢ 


where in the world. Its 
students include a the stu- 
yverseas to take 


London Uni- 


central home of 


their degrees in England 


versity has never had a 


its own, but has been an_ invisible 
system of scattered colleges lost from 


vast sprawling area of the 


sight in the 


metropolis; this building is only the first 


of the eleven sections in which the great 
1 


scheme is to be completed some twenty 


years from now 


Back to Classes 
Town Told to Reinstate 
Four Married Teachers 
TRENTON. N. J. 
did not ec 


Ruling that mar- 


riage mstitute “inefficiency, 


incapacity, or conduct unbecoming a 


teacher,” Dr. Charles H. Flliott, State 


of 
recently that Wildwood authorities re- 


Commissioner Fducation, ordered 
four women teachers dismissed 
fall 
able to support them 


instate 


last because their husbands were 


Mary McKerihan, 


Elsie Hokanson, Beatrice M. Sharp, 
and Aline Sheffey Walker were 
dropped after the Wildwood School 


Board adopted a resolution 


that 


decreeing 


teachers whose husbands earn 
enough money at their own occupations 
to support a family might be discharged. 
Dr. Elliott 


the School Board had argued the pro- 


observed that counsel for 


cedure was “a matter of sound public 


policy,” but had failed to cite any pre- 


vious rulings to support the view. He 
asserted that even if such dismissals 
were legal, they could not be effected 


without a public hearing. 


Give Pointers 


College Undergrads Aid 


H. S. Student Government 
MEDFORD, Mass.—To assist in the 
formation of a system of student 
Medford High School, 
two seniors of Boston University’s Col- 
1 


iege ot 


government in 
Business Administration spoke 
at the high school on the subject of 
Palmer D. Scam- 
Ruth Lillemoen, 
of Watertown, were selected by Dean 
Everett W. Lord at the request of 
Headmaster Ralph L. Kendall, of Med- 
High School. Miss 


student counseling 
mell, of Milton, and 


ford Lillemoen, 


secretary of her class, has been a mem- 


ber of the college’s house of repre- 
sentatives for four years, and was last 
the 


Palmer D. Scammell, now on the 


dean's cabinet. 
All- 


Student Athletic Council, is 


year a member of 
University 
also in the house of representatives dur- 
ing his four years and was on the dean's 
cabinet. 




















Unexcelled Service. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Megr., 410 U. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West, 
“We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates.” 


S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Col. 











EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 
for the teacher 

HE BASIC FACTORS in 


good learning and good 
teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 


textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
eficiency for the teacher in th 
multitude of Palmer Meth 

services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method _ eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fitth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave. Chicago 
Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore, 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton M’*lin Co., Boston 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 

The Macmillan Co., New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, III. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY—— 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 





Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
Plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, 
Building, New York City. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Chryslex 


Photography For Schools 


————— FiLSoi-WAY—_——— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


y—FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 








Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Open Challenge 


West Point “Mathletes” 
Would Meet All Sum-ers 
WASHINGTON. — West 
“mathletes”—a word coined by the 
cadets—are ready to meet those of any 
educational institution in a mathematicai 
contest. The challenge to all comers 
(or sum-ers) has posted with 
Congress by Major General William D. 
Connor, superintendent of the Military 
Academy, who initiated a mathematical 
contest with Harvard in 1933 which the 
cadets won. 


Point’s 


been 


General Connor said it 
created as much enthusiasm at “the 
Point” as Army’s winning an annval 
football classic from the Navy. He is 
endeavoring to arrange another “math” 
contest with Harvard this year. 


Pants and Poultry 


ATHENS, Ga.—At the University of 
Georgia a co-operative pressing asso- 
ciation has recently heen formed to en- 
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able its student workers to press their 
way through college on a profit-sharing 
basis, by keeping their ciassmates’ tux- 
edos in order. Meanwhile, at Rutgers 
University, in New Jersey, seven agri- 
cultural their 


students are earning 


meals, books, and clothes through a 


poultry business. The boys, who 
brought their own chickens to college 
in the fall, care for them in poultry 
houses donated for the purpose, and sell 
their eggs at retail on rcutes they have 


built up for themselves. 


Protest Name 


Pupils Embarrassed By 
“Woodhead Street” 


HOUSTON, Tex.—-Fifty children of 
the Sidney Lanier Junior High Schoo! 
went before the City Council recently to 
air a grievance. 
Acting 


“And what,” asked 
Walter Pierson, “do 
want of the council?” 
3etty Trickett, twelve years old, stepped 
forward, She said they wanted the 


Mayor 
you children 


, 
name of the street in 
school “And what is the 
name of the street?” asked the Acting 
Mayor. 


front of their 
changed. 


“Woodhead,” the girl replied 
sheepishly, “and it has caused the stu- 
dents a lot of embarrassment.” The 
council took the request under serious 
advisement. 


Longer Term 
Considered for 
Vermont Schools 


MONTPELIER, Vt. — Vermont is 
considering a system of State aid to 
schools much like that of New York 
State. A bill before the Legislature, on 
which favorable action is expected, pro- 
vides that aid be distributed so as to 
insure a minimum school program on 
the basis of the number of “equated” 
pupils in each town. Other bills propose 
increasing the minimum school year 
from thirty-four to thirty-six weeks 
and the minimum teacher's salary to 


$15 a week. 
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The Alcove for New Books 


Toi 
Our Nation Thus Far 
SINCE WE BECAME A NATION 
By Daniel C. Knowlton, Professor 
of Education, New York University ; 





Mary Harden, Director of Social 
Studies, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 


Atlanta, New York: American Book 
Company. 
This is the fourth and crowning 
volume in the series titled “The West- 
ward March of Man.” The entire set 
of texts reflects that longer, broader 
concept of American history which has 
been upon us by the 
events of 1914 to 1918. 

“Since We Became a Nation’’ excels 


forced tragic 


in vividness of narrative. The pupil is 
made to feel that he himself is somehow 
participating in events and movements 
most of which took place before he was 
born. 

Scenes are made specially graphic by 
the liberal use of material— 
documents, dialogue, and the like. 

Like all 


source 


good which 


undertake to bring the record down to 


history texts 
date, this one points out present-day 
problems and by no means leaves the 
pupil with an impression that history 
ended with the final page. In other 
this text fails to shut history 
into a watertight compartment of the 
past. Instead, it merges the past with 
the present and the future, making one 


words 


continuous, expanding stream of human 
experience. 
We 


“Since Became a Nation” is a 


vivid, authentic portrayal of the his- 
toric background which every young 
person in the United States needs to 


know if he is to become a well-informed 
right-minded citizen. 


_ & 
An Outlook on Science 
USEFUL SCIENCE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Henry T. Weed, 


Head of Science Department, Girls’ 


Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Frank A. Rexford, Educa- 
tional Director, Museum of City of 
New York; Franklin B. Carroll, 


Head Department of Science, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Toronto, Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company. 


‘Useful Science for High School” is 
an unusually comprehensive, well organ- 
ized and alluring text in general science. 

The natural curiosities of the young 
person regarding his environment have 
here been skillfully enlisted as motiva- 
tion for the study of basic principles of 
science. 
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Remarkably well organized, and uni- 
fied around the subject of energy in its 
many forms, this book should prove one 
of the most effective of those currently 
offered. 

The study of general science should 
furnish a foundation of knowledge and 
understanding from which the high 
school graduate may extend his scienti- 
fic inquiries, whether in college or 
through private reading. It should also 
impart a respect for scientific method 
and 


some elementary 


using that method. 


experience in 
The present text is 
well adapted to this purpose. 

The laws of the physical universe are 
seen in operation the air we 
breathe to the plants that feed us ard 
the stars that light our evening skies 
What a panorama of reality and man- 
kind’s attempts to fathom and control it 


f rom 


News-Writing and Editing 

OURNALISM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By William N. Otto, 
High School, 
Indiana; Mary E. 
Morton High 
New York, 


Chicago: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


— 


Southbridge Indian- 


apolis, Marye, 
formerly J. Sterling 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 
pany. 
Few high 
school are comparable with the editing 


activities in the modern 
and publishing of the school newspaper, 
for all-around training in the prompt 
and careful performance of a real and 
exacting task. The majority of high 
school journalists never take up news- 
paper work as a career; but whether 
they do or not they learn many things 


which stand them in good stead 
throughout life. 
This text by Otto and Marye is 


equally adaptable to the needs of the 
school that already has its own news- 
paper or to the one that takes its jour- 
nalism in the less concrete fashion of 
an exercise in English. 
with writing the news; 


Part one deals 
part two treats 
of producing and distributing the news- 
paper. 

There is a profusion of illustrations 
taken from school papers and the com- 
mercial The student new 
meaning in the rules of English com- 
position as he seeks to apply them to 
news-writing requirements. He 


press. sees 


learns 
to weigh news values and to consider 
the elements that make for interesting 
reading. He learns to meet specifications 
as to length and manner of handling. 

This has every appearance of a reli- 
able, complete and thoroughly service- 
able manual for the amateur editor or 
news writer. It contains a multitude of 


suggestions which look toward raising 
the level of newspaper-making in the 
high schools and toward a fuller reali- 
zation of the educational possibilities 
inherent in the journalism class or club, 

We heartily commend the book and 
the activity for stands. In 
them both are the seeds of truth-seek- 
ing, truth-telling 
poseful 


which it 
Americamsm; pur- 


intellectual labor 


meeting the 
hard test of print and the scrutiny of 
many eyes 


Lowell’s Philosophy 
AT WAR WITH ACADEMIC 

TRADITIONS. By A. Lawrence 

Lowell, President Emeritus of Har- 

vard University. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard University Press. 

Into this volume Dr. Lowell has as- 
sembled a number of documents and 
addresses of his own making that have 
influenced educational 
United States. 


history in the 

President Eliot had vastly broadened 
the scope of Harvard University; had 
recognized the value of all studies; and 
had perhaps 
than students. 


rather 
Eliot’s view was that a 
was a 


stressed studies 


university place of boundless 


opportunity existing ior those who 
could step up and take it. 

President Lowell visioned the stu- 
dent as the real unit. Yet he empha- 


sized studies and scholarship, and de- 
veloped both at Harvard. He did not 
leave the student unguided in his efforts 
to select a set of 


studies. He msisted 


upon a more balanced ration than the 


liberal elective system of 


Eliot’s time 
had prescribed. 

Lowell’s philosophy of education is 
here brought together for the first time 
in a single book. What were Lowell's 
aspirations for betterment of the serv- 
ice rendered by Harvard? What did he 
regard as the purpose for which a uni- 
versity exists? Wherein did he believe 
American universities had tallen short? 
What was the object of his “house 
plan”? What did he think of graduate 
schools? What did he aim to achieve 
as compared with what he did achieve? 

A. Lawrence Lowell has left his in- 
delible marks upon Harvard and upon 
professional thought regarding educa- 
tion. Where he broke with tradition it 
was because he felt 


tradition was 


wrong or could he improved upon by 
intelligent recasting. A vigorous, crea- 


tive artist working under the 
of educationists in this country 
and abroad, Dr. Lowell made his dis- 


tinctive contribution 


critical 
eyes 


different from 
that of Eliot—different, ‘oo, from that 
which Dr. Conant has begun to make 

Dr. Lowell's expositions are not hard 
to read. He thinks clearly, says things 
plainly, sometimes brilliantly. 

Many besides Harvard men will be 
glad of this one-volume presentation of 
these important Lowell papers. 
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THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. Best 


Schools and Colleges. Vacancies from favored 
Communities and Institutions, Write today for 


folder, 
CORRESPONDENTS: 
E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
goyernesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 

MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 

{ Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 














THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


14 BEACON ST., 


~ 9 y , 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 

31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 

Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 

We have been supplying teachers to the Public 

and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 

no branches. All applications for membership and 

all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 

tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 

us for careful personal service. ; 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


Tel Laf. 4756 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 18385 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 
nal Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. ‘ . Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agenctes 
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Grins 


Between Grinds 





Afraid to Disappoint Her? 

At an eating competition, a collier 
succeeded in disposing of a leg of mut- 
ton, a loaf of bread, and a plentiful 
supply of vegetables, finishing up with 
a substantial plum pudding. 

He was declared the winner. 

When going home, he said to some of 
his admirers: “Now, lads, don’t yo say 
nothing about this to my missus, or she 
won't gi’e me no supper.” 


Knew His Rights 

“Willie,” cried his mother, “come into 
the house this very minute. I have some 
errands for you to do.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Willie, “I 
want to grow up to be a law-abiding 
citizen, and dad says the New Deal for- 
bids child labor.” 
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Blankety Blank 

The Public Works headquarters at 
Washington received from a man in the 
field the following letter, which ex- 
plains itself: “I am sending you the 
accident report on when Mike Casey 
hurt his foot when he hit it with his 
pick. The blank has a place for ‘Re- 
marks’ but what I wish you would ex- 
plain is whether you want mine or 
Casey’s.” 

ee 
Bible Couples 

It was Sunday morning in a men’s 
class in an English church school. 

“Will you please tell me,” said a 
member to the teacher, “how far in 
actual miles Dan is from Beersheba? 
All my life I have heard the familiar 
phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba,’ but I 
have never known the distance.” 

Before the answer could be given, 
another member arose in the back of the 
room, and inquired : 

“Do I understand that Dan and Beer- 
sheba are the names of places?’ 

Ta" 

“That is one on me. I always thought 
that they were husband and wife, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


Defective 
“What part of the car causes the 
most automobile accidents ?” 


“The nut that holds the steering 


Hy pochondriac 


He was one of those nervous persons 
whose imagination, at times, afflicts 
them with all kinds of ills which never 
materialize. One afternoon, long before 
his usual hour for returning from work, 
he staggered into the house. He was 
bent forward. He tottered to a chair 
and, still curled into a half-moon shape, 
dropped into it. 

“Mary!” he gasped, “it’s come at last 
There was no warning. All of a sudden 
I found I couldn’t straighten up. I can’t 
lift my head. Hurry for the doctor.” 

When the doctor had seen the patient, 
Mrs. Jones inquired, fearing the worst: 
“Is there any hope?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it will help 
a good deal if he will unhitch the third 
buttonhole of his vest from the top 
button of his trousers.” 
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The Editors Say... 


The response to our latest venture, 
“The Teacher and the Times,” has 
been immediate, enthusiastic and 


gratifying. Many letters have come 
from readers who not only approve 
the idea itself but are kind enough 
to declare the first installment well 
done and very promising. Some have 
suggested other topics and points 
of view. 

We wanted some sparks of con- 
troversy to fly over into the Round 
Table, and, sure enough, some did! 

All of which confirms our belief 
that the hour has come for the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to 
open its columns even more widely 
to the frank discussion of social 
problems as these are related to the 
schools. 

How to make education truly ef- 
fective for life—life of the individ- 
ual and of the community—is the 
question which constantly concerns 
us all. Your JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION is trying to do its bit along 
these lines, and to do it a bit better 
with each issue. 


Treasure Hunt 

Golden nuggets of up-to-date in- 
formation are always to be found 
in our advertising pages. We know 
of no firm employing this publica- 
tion as an advertising medium that 
is not on its toes to serve you with 
high grade material. 

But you are waiting to be off on 
another of our famous little Treas- 
ure Hunts, so here’s the signal. 

Somewhere in an advertisement 
in this issue there’s a sequence of 
four words which, if the type were 
pied, might look like this:— 

srautedeiviyistirentcinag 

Straighten the letters around, and 
name the advertisement in which 
the words appear. 

Mail your answer to JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION Treasure Hunt, 
Six Park Street, Boston. 

Now here’s a sensation! 

This time, every one mailing the 
correct answer on or before April 30 
will win a four months’ subscription 
to this magazine. This he may 
either give to a friend or—if he has 
never won before—claim as credit 
for himself, 


Answers must be mailed not later 
than May 7. 


Answer to Treasure Hunt of 
March 18 was “Sight-Saving Typog- 
raphy,” found on page 176 of that 
issue. 
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To Teachers of High School 
Mathematics: 


How many times you have heard— 
or over-heard—such remarks as the following! 
‘| hate ‘math’ more than anything in the 
world!” ... “Oh, what’s the use of my study- 
ing mathematics? [ll never make any use of 
this stuff!” ... “My Dad’s going to get after 
me when he sees my low grade in ‘math’ !” 


HERE IS A NEW BOOK WHICH GIVES INTEREST 
AND VITALITY TO THIS SUBJECT— | 


FIELD WORK IN MATHEMATICS 


By Shuster and Bedford 


175 pages — 173 specially made illustrations and diagrams — student 
tests — four complete tables — hundreds of problems. 


List price, $1.20 


Tuts IS THE FIRST TEXTBOOK in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the use of field instruments in the 
teaching of high school mathematics. It is a handbook for 
teachers and a textbook for students. Through the use of the 
slide rule, transit, level, clinometer, angle mirror, etc., the 
student is taught to make practical application of what he learns 
in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, geography, 
and physics. The subject of mathematics, therefore, no longer 
seems to him deadly dull and useless but becomes live and 
interesting, well worth his time and effort. In fact, instruc- 
tion in Field Work in Mathematics has been found to raise 
the work-standard of the entire class. 


The book has not only prevocational value for the student 
but also provides vocational training. 


AUTHORS: Car. N. SHUSTER, Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., and FRED L. BEDFORD, /nstructor in Mathematics, Washington Irving 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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